THE SOVEREIGN AND THE DEPARTMENTS

not receive the minutes until four days later. "Had the ordinary pro-
cedure been followed and the King informed of this momentous change
in the conduct of the campaign His Majesty would have unquestionably
demanded further explanation before giving his consent to the pro-
posal.3 It will be seen that Mr Lloyd George did not play the game
according to the rules, but it is a little difficult to do so when the other
side has private access to the referee. The Queen now receives the
minutes of the Defence Committee and the Chiefs of Staff Committee
as a matter of routine and is thus kept in close touch with defence
policy. During the war of 1939-45 the King received all the important
documents sent to the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence, and his
contact with the Prime Minister and the Chiefs of the Stalls was parti-
cularly close. In fact, it may be said that the much more efficient
arrangement of business enabled George VI to be much better informed
in 1939-45 even than George V was in 1914-18. The Y/nole procedure
has been taken out of its rather casual atmosphere and has become
a matter of ordinary official routine.

Queen Victoria complained in 1854 that decisions as to the placing
of statues of royal personages were being taken by the Office of Works
without her consent.1 In 1862 she pointed out that Admiralty Regula-
tions had been changed without her sanction. In 1904 the King com-
plained that a decision as to Chinese labour had been taken by the
Colonial Office without his authority;2 and when under the new
Government the Colonial Office abolished Chinese labour, his private
secretary wrote: 'His Majesty directs me to point out to you that it is
his constitutional right to have any despatches of any importance,
especially those initiating or relating to a change of policy, laid before
him prior to it being finally decided upon/3 In 1906 he insisted that the
Colonial Secretary should be summoned to the Privy Council in order
that a Transvaal Order in Council should Ke explained to him.4 The
practice as to the Sovereign's consent to the exercise of the prerogative
of mercy was explained in 1903. 'The usual routine in such cases was
for the Home Secretary's decision to be communicated to the King in

1 Frances Balfour, Life of the Earl of Aberdeen^ n, p. 200.

3 Lee, King Edward VII\ n, pp. 279-80.

3 Ibid, n, p. 479.                              4 Fitzroy, Memoirs, I, p. 297.
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